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= WOULD NOT NEED IT 


HE (insinuatingly): ‘J can’t reform without help. I need some guiding star.”’ 
SHE (curtly): ‘* You wouldn’t if you were not out so much at night.” 
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For sale by druggists, fancy goods dealers. 


MAHLER BUILDING, 6TH Ave. & 31ST ST,N. Y. 
Send for circular and free sample powder, 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY- AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING 1b FINE; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 










FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 
‘ig 1T SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING C0 
1o EAST 15TH STREET 
’ (PROFIT SHARING.) 
FINE HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, Coa 
AND DRESSES FORCHILDREN AND YOUNG Giri 


“WALDORF ” 
LATEST SHAPE IN SHOES, 
BLUCHER AND BAL, 


$3.00. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
Send your size and we will ship im- 
mediately on receipt of price. 


Fishers Co 
“HIGH GLASS 
URRIERS 


‘Tin ATremont’ 
Boston, Mass. 


Hopexins & Honexins 


Taiors ano Breecues Manas, 


27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


123 Nassau St., 


M.S.KAR Ly Temple Court,) 
New YorK. 
Correspondence Invited. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox’ estab- 
lishments are full of this Season's Novelties for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Fifth Ave. Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Champagne. 
B R U T VINTAGE 1887. 


The leading BRUT Wine in 


England fer years, now in the market. 
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WHO CARES? 


Care not for your tattle, 
Ye gossips of the town. 
I°ll wage no wordy battle 
To put your stories down. 


You cannot change my humor, 
Although on every side 

I catch the breath of rumor 
Seeking to be denied. 


I hear it boldly stated 

That I’m engaged, and so 
Iam congratulated 

And envied, too, I know. 


Go tell the town your story 
I care not if you do, 
Because (in this I glory) 
It happens to be true! 
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“POLITE” CON- 
VERSATION 





E are no prude. Far be it 
from us to refuse to laugh 
at a good joke, because, 
forsooth, it is a little coarse, 
or to fail to enjoy a witty 
story because the moral 
lesson it teaches may be, 
more or less, contrary to 
the ordinance of the Deca- 
logue. We have some 
sympathy even with the 
old reprobate in Mallock’s 
New Republic who warned 

} his nepxew never to attempt to subvert either 
morality or religion, for that without the ab- 
stract ideas of morality and religion in man 

oy, ninety-nine one-hundredths of our jokes 
| would be pointless. Undoubtedly there is 

\! some truth in the remark, and, while we will 

}) ‘not go so far as to say that we ‘only enjoy that 

&. sort of a joke, we certainly have enjoyed it in 

\ its place. But we do more than question 

"4 whether its place is an indiscriminate gathering 
( of men and women—old men and matrons, 

¢ young men and maidens. Fifty years ago, 
#] though such stories and jokes were abundant 

in this city of ours, the presence of boys or 

\ women was silicnen to make general con- 
\ versation clean. And even ten years ago, 
while a married woman was already regarded 

as game for anything, loose conversation stopped 

with her, and maiden’s ears were spared. 

Now, however, everything is said to anybody, 
and has i is the reason that there are no more jeunes 
filles. A clever fellow of our acquaintance is 
fond of titillating our palate with the choicest bits 
evolved from the inner consciousness of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and he invariably prefaces 
his remarks thus, ‘* Now, this is a story that you can 
tell to any lady.” We thought at first he was 
pleased to be ironical. Nota bit of it! Weare 
in possession of the names of the ladies to whom 
he tells them. Nor is this a single instance. You 
all know that it is not, and the only question is, 
is there any remedy? It seems hard to put any- 
thing more on the shoulders of the woman, for she 
has had much to bear since the days of the Garden 
of Eden, even down to those of this generation. 
Nevertheless it is she who must stop this sort of 
thing, if it is to be stopped at all. Not only when she 
gives a man an inch will he take an ell, but there 
seems to be an unwritten code of honor (?) which 
binds him to doso. Not to be as bad as she will 
let him appears to him, we verily believe, as if he 
were thereby casting a sort of a slight upon her. It 
seems to him as though by that he proclaimed to 
the world, * The lady is not worth being damned 


for.” The feeling has been handed down from 
father to son since the grand old gardener plunged 
the race into no end ot a pickle by his complai- 
sance to the only lady then in existence. Which 
brings us back to the Garden of Eden and allows 
us to remark that, as then, it was through the direct 
agency of the woman that man was induced to 
clothe his body, so now we call on her to see to it 
that he veil his language in her presence. 
Benoit. 





CAUSTIC 


Pretty Gir (holding up book): “Oh! Col- 
onel Gray, have you ever read this ?—the Philos- 
ophy of Disenchantment.” 

CoLoneL. Gray: “No, my dear. But [’ll 
wager the author is married.” 


WITH APOLOGIES TO LONDON PUNCH 


CHoLLiE: “ Why are you breathing so very 
hard, dear boy ?’ 
Cuappie: “ That’s all right; it’s simply a 
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Christmas pant o’mine ! 


Miss A1jep (at the afternoon conversazione) : 
“ You’ve no idea, Mr. Kallough, what a disad- 
vantage it is being young.” 

Miss Caustique (breaking in): ‘ Yes, indeed 
it must be tiring when one has been young so 
many years.’ 


White: ‘* How do you know she reciprocates 
your love?” 
' GREENE: 
send her.’ 


‘She sends back everything else I 


Lirrte Dick: “ Papa, didn’t you tell mamma 
we must economize ?”’ 
Papa: “I did, my son.” 


Lirrte Dick: “ Well, I was thinkin’ that if 


you'd buy me a pony I dental t wear out so many 
pairs of boots.” 


> » ) 


As exponents of homelife on the stage 

They posed. And when that ceased to pay, 
Presto! They sought our patronage 

In “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”” 
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Cater: “ And this is the new baby? ” 
Fonp Moruer: “Isn’t he splendid ?” 
CaLLerR: * Yes, indeed.” 


“And so bright. See how 


” 


Fonp MorHer: 
intelligently he breathes. 
NOT A MATTER OF TASTE 
G He said, ‘¢ The lady sent me here, 
To buy a pound of tea.” 


The clerk politely asked her, green 
Or black, which would it be. 


She thought a moment, answered then, 
«© Well, either, I don’t mind ; 
Tis of no consequence, because 

My missus she is blind.” 


° 


A. M. Donald. 


SALABLE IDEA 


He humorist returning home was met by his 
wife in the hall: 


““Henry,” she cried, “did you get me 
that book on How to Dress Veget tables?” 

The humorist’s face fell for a moment—he had 
forgotten all about it; then his eyes grew radiant. 
“JI was very busy to-day,” he said, “so I had 
the office boy telephone to Worth “ 

“ What?” asked his wife. “Who?” 

“Why, Worth, the great authority on dress. 
He says that eggplant should be dressed rather chic, 
with feather trimmings. Lima beans will be ar- 
rayed a la Peru, and spinach—let me see, what did 





he say about spinach?” 


His wife crept nearer to him with a look of 


horror, as he drew out a note-book and began 
scribbling : 
“Henry,” she faltered, 


ill?” 


“what is it—are you 


“© No—no,” he answered, writing busily. “ You 
want to know How to Dress Vegetables. Round 


be) 





potatoes should wear ball dresses 

“Henry,” pleaded his wife, “ what are you 
saying ? wil 

‘Saying ?”* he cried, looking up. ‘ Why, 
great Casar! I’ve got an idea. I forgot your 
book, but [ve got a column for to-morrow’s 
paper—worth enough to buy a dozen books. 
Don’t you see? I—” and as the door slammed 
behind the departing woman the humorist grinned 
and wrote: ‘It does not pay to dress beets as, 
beets seldom pay to dress—this any modiste can 
bear witness to.” 


TWO OTHER METALS 


TrivvetT: ** Are monarchs’ crowns ever made 
of any other metal than gold?’ 

Dicer: “ Oh, yes, don’t you remember the iron 
crown of Lombardy and _ Isabella’s 
Castile ?’ 


crown of 





A SMALL PICK 


DuKE oF SQUALLBORO: “I would never marry 
™N 
a woman cleverer than myself ! i 
Miss WHIRLSFAIR: “ You'll have great trouble 
getting suited.” 






TOOK THE CHANCES 

He had put the fatal question to her on the 
grand stand and she had told him no. 

‘Ts there no chance of your ever loving me?” 
he pleaded. 

“The odds are a thousand to one against it,” 
was the pitiless reply. He sighed, then braced 
himself, 

“It’s a long shot,” he said at last; ‘¢ but -with 
nothing else in the field I'll take it!” 


“THE WELL LAID PLANS OF MICE 


AND MEN ” 


Rs. Chauncey Rathbone had, in common 
M. with many other Boston women, a taste 
for lions; her husband’s enormous means 
allowed her to entertain lavishly, and being in sym- 
pathy with everything that was literary and artistic, 
and being, besides, a clever, handsome woman ot 
an irreproachable Beacon Street family, she made 
a fine art of social life and her circle spread all 
over the world. Dida notable foreign author or 
artist come to this country he was sure to carry 
away delightful remembrances of her house. As 
for sprigs of nobility, they doted on her, as she did 
onthem. ‘ Why, itis a home, don’t you know,” 
said one lanky English boy, when string of titles 
could not keep him from being desperately home- 
sick and who had, according to Mrs. Rathbone’s 
numerous friends, sat in her pocket all one winter 
in the most disgraceful fashion. I don’t want you 
to imagine that Mrs. Rathbone set up for having a 
salon, that most elusive of ideas; she was far too 
clever for that and knew that Herbert Spencer 
does not care to talk philosophy all day long, or 
Edison to spend his idle moments inventing elec- 
tric engines and other little things. The charm of 
Mrs. Rathbone’s house was its informality. She 
knew that great men like good cigars and liqueurs, 
cups of tea and soft corners, and she studied cre- 
ature comforts for them as men, not as celebrities. 
She had a perfect genius, too, for scenting out pos- 
sibilities in the young people that she came in con- 
tact with and many celebrated men dated their 
friendship with her so many years back that it 
seemed impossible that she could have then divined 
their latent talents. 
Such was the case with Laurence Henshaw. She 
had discovered him in a hobble-de-hoy boy at Har- 
vard, criticised his first poems, laughed at his youth- 
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*““THE AMAZON QUEEN” 


** On the strength ot his dazzling position in Society Gilham married a ballet girl.”’ 
** He raised her to his level, I suppose?” 
** Beyond it—she’s now starring it as Richard III,, with Gilham as understudy,” 
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IT’S WONDERFUL WHAT THE AMERICAN GIRL WILL DO TO AMUSE 





'HAT BLOWS OVER HERE FROM TIME TO TIME 








VOGUE 


ful conceits, 
kept him out 
of scrapes and 
generally moth- 
ered him with 
the = delightful 
condescension 
of a 
married woman 
a few years his 
senior. Of 
course, he had 
been desperately 
in. love’ with 
her—how des- 
perately no one 
but himself ever 
knew—for as 
his passion was 
shared by six 
members of his 


young 


college class, 
who all took 
him into. their 


confidence, and 
as Mr.and Mrs. 
Rathbone were 
a quite unfash- 
ionably devoted 
couple, he had 
never been be- 
trayed into put- 
ting his admira- 
tion into words. 


/ 7 oe DINAH: 
As the years ee 
went by _ his —paneegea Tica 
. : NINA: 
boyish ardor marry, and I told him that,” 


grew into something very sweet and holy that was 
buried at the bottom of his heart and Mrs. Rath- 
bone came to be the type by which he measured 
other women. He had never cared to marry. 
There was the warmest friendship between him- 
self and Chauncey Rathbone, such a friendship as 
a rejected suitor might entertain, in all honesty, for 
the man whom the lady of his sluenine had pre- 
ferred to marry and with whom she was perfectly 
happy. A woman, however devoted a wife and 
mother, may still have her vanities, a 1 am far 
from saying that Mrs. Rathbone never realized or 
was not flattered by the young poet’s admiration, or 
that she did not know who inspired some of his 
Be that as it may, years 
went by, the hobble-de-hoy boy grew into a straight, 
tine-looking, man name hoinsiald 
word, and not to be familiar with his books argued 
vourself unread. He was the familiar friend in the 
Rathbone’s home whose room was always ready, 
whose daily amusements and plans were of as much 
interest as their own. ‘Time dealt kindly with 
Mrs. Rathbone, but although it robbed her of no 


most beautiful sonnets. 


whose was a 





MALIK 


* Mr. Hall proposed and I accepted him last night.’ ; 
- Of course 1 am pleased, as I may say that I made the match.’ 


whit of _ her 
charm and fas- 
cination there 
came a_ time 
when the fam- 
ily Bible would 
have told that 
she was over 
forty, and with 
the coming of 
the first streaks 
of gray in the 
front of Lau- 
rence’s brown 
hair, Mrs. Rath- 
bone, though 
far too wise to 
really manage a 
love affair, be- 
came contaed 
with an idea— 
an idea which 
she had never 
expressed even 
in the privacy 
of her own 
room to_ her 
husband, but 
which, dimly 
taking shape 
years _ before, 
A had suddenly 
burst upon her 
lous the night of her 
daughter’s début 
as she saw how 
fair and sweet 
Millicent was. It came upon her with a mother’s 
jealousy that any one of those men might take 
her little girl away from her. ‘Then she saw 
Laurence Henshaw’s head smiling above the 
crowd, saw him walk away with Millicent for a 
waltz, and the whole thing burst upon her—if only 
Laurence would care for Millicent in’ earnest 
—if only her daughter would marry the rising 
American poet, she would be perfectly happy. 

A year went by, and although Laurence’s inti- 
macy with the family threw him a great deal with 
Millicent, Mrs. Rathbone really could not. tell 
whether or not -he was insensible to the budding 
charms of the young girl whom he had held and 
played with as a baby. She noticed that his eyes 
often followed Millicent’s tall figure lovingly, and 
she was full of hope, although matters did not seem 
to advance with any great rush. 

However , late one autumn, when Mrs. Rathbone 
was tired of Newport and "pene and the golden 
Indian summer days hung over the land , forbidding 
a return to the city, she made up a party to stay as 
long as the fine weather lasted, at the Rathbone 


*““Yes, you know you've told me hundreds of times you never intended to 
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came for Millicent to go to Lenox she let her go, 
<i feeling that the party had entirely missed fire. 

. They had been several days in the old house, 

the weather showed no signs of changing and every- 

; one was settling into his own corner and special 

} flirtation, when one afternoon as Mrs. Rathbone 

tC was changing her dress for tea she was handed a 

telegram from Laurence saying that he would be 

down on the afternoon train. It was 

or perhaps the first time in their long friend- 

Bn. ship that she had not welcomed his arrival. 

Millicent was gone not 

be recalled, and she 


would havelikedto shake 


homestead — 
an old-fash- 
ioned white 
house in a 
decaying 
weather-beat- 





y ( 
en town on , Z 
the shores of Massachusetts Ys t 
Bay. The charm of the Ly, 
i . 4 tee fb t, LS. 
place was that it had been YWYE HLL 
left unchanged. It was picturesque, { iy Yong 
but without the “ picture-book ”’ pretti- yr AL Dy fire 









ness of modern imitation Colonial; the h 7 
ceilings were low, the one large drawing-room, f 
with its polished floor and huge fireplace, was i 
just as it had been two hundred years before, \ 
and in the dining-room, hung around with nm ; SUYYE 
archaic portraits of early Rathbones in tar- ‘y % ie Ah WMA 
nished frames, was the old mahogany which , ' We, 
had come over from England in the 
dowry of Patience Halstead, together 
with the slender chairs with the 
Prince of Wales crest carved in 
their backs to testify to their age. 
The tiny low- -ceiling bedrooms in 
which the guests were put to sleep 
bore each the name of some bygone 
daughter of the family—Miss Pa- 
tience’s room, Miss Deborah’s room 
—little cubby holes full of the per- 
fume of lavender and sunshine. 

In the box-bordered garden grew 
a wild luxuriance of those old-fash- 
ioned flowers that never seem to 
thrive under transplanting, feathery 
clove, pinks, larkspur and Canterbury 
bells, ‘marigolds and dark polyanthus 
—the beds were still gay, although 
it was late in September, and the 
wind sweeping across the sand 
dunes brought the booming of the 
distant surf up to the house with a 
decided presage of autumn. 

In fact the old place was just the 
ideal setting for the scene of the 
poet’s engagement, so Mrs, Rathbone 
had thought when she made up her 
party ; she could have cried therefore 
with vexation when she found that 
Laurence could not possibly accom- 
pany them, and when an invitation — 
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the fates for interfering with her plans in this manner. 
She had fastened her gown crooked in her preoc- 
cupation, and as she arranged it again in the glass 


it struck her how absurd it was to be thinking of 


marrying off her daughter. Without any artificial 
aids she was still a ridiculously young-looking 
woman to have a daughter out and a son entering 
college. Mrs. Rathbone’s years had passed too 
lightly over her head for her to count them very 
often, but to-day she felt old; she was over forty— 
did ie really look old and worn? or was it only 
flattering tongues that made her still feel charming ? 
She went to the window and threw the _ blinds 
wide open, letting the garish sunlight sweep into 
the room; then she looked at herself keenly. She 
stood the test pretty well, her soft black hair, which 
had never been very abundant, was waved artistic- 
ally away from her face and gathered into a soft 
knot with a pin stuck through it, as she had alw ays 
worn her hair since she had first “ turned it up” 
her flowing purple gown gave her figure a fullnes. 
unsuggestive of embonpoint, and her round white 
arms peeped like snow from the deep ruffles of her 
sleeves. She certainly knew her own faults and 
limitations as clearly as she did those of others, 
and if she had recently taken to wearing a black 
velvet ribbon high up around her throat, “certainly 
no one could have dreamed from the sill. white 
hollow beneath that it was meant to cover some 
tell-tale lines. She was studying her image keenly 
when her husband put his head in at the “door and 
was much amused at her absorption. 

“ Why, you peacock—admiring | yourself! Do 
come dow ny; they are waiting tea for you. Lau- 
rence has come and Miss Mabyn ‘has driven 
over.” 

“T’m all ready. Tie that ribbon in a bow 
in the back, won’t you, dear ?” 

‘ There, it’s such a nice little bow, only really 
I don’t see why you wear it around your neck.’ 

ot een t | begin to look old? 

“You?” he laughed. ‘What nonsense ! 
Come, we must go; it’s late.” And then this 
couple, who, according to the witty stories pub- 
lished by the Society papers, should not have been 
on speaking terms, took hold of hands and ran 
rapidly stairs, just as they had done 
when they were staying in the old house twenty 
vears before on their honeymoon. 

“Why this youthful enthusiasm?” called out 
a deep voice from a corner of an oak settle, as, 
somewhat flushed, Mrs. Rathbone stood in the 
big entrance hall where her guests were collected. 
The early twilight was gathering in and a huge 
fire blazed in the fireplace, se nding gleams of red 
light over the tea things and the silver urn, which 
was hissing and steaming as though in rage at 


down the 


a so long neglected. 
‘Tea!” eae Mrs. Rathbone’s guests with 
one voice. ‘* Tea!”’ 


VOGUE 





“You can’t even say ‘howdy’ to Laurence, 
mamma,” cried her eldest son from the hearth- 
rug, “until we are fed.” 

“ [ don’t mind so much not saying ‘ howdy’ t 
Laurence,” she said plaintively, “but I do want 
to kiss Alice,” for with her quick glance she had 
noticed a girl sitting in the window seat looking 
out at the garden, a little distrait among so many 
strangers. She drew the girl to her aftectionately, 
kissing her on both cheeks in the way that Mrs. 
Rathbone always kissed young girls. She made 
tea with one hand and shook hands all around 
with the other , introducing Miss Mabyn in such a 
charming way ‘ee it would have made you long 
to know her had she been the plainest and most 
unattractive of women ; and finally, when she saw 
that all the girl’s shyness had vanished, Mrs. 
Rathbone let her be taken away again to the win- 
dow seat, and settled herself in her low wicker 
chair for one of her chats with Laurence, who, 
helping himself to a bitters, drew up his chair be- 
side hers, and they were soon laughing over the 
nothings that intimate friends have in common. 

From time to time, as Laurence’s eyes wandered 
over to the window seat where Alice Mabyn was 
sitting, he wondered where he had seen her before. 
U weneitel of his scrutiny the girl was drinking tea, 
eating thin pieces of bread and butter, chattering 
away to Henry Irving who was sitting Sesibe her, 
in the free, fresh way that always amuses the great 
actor so uel i in Am@rican girls. 

It had rather disturbed her at first to have the 
same voice which she had heard a few nights be- 
fore thundering ‘‘ Get thee to a nunnery,” consult- 
ing her about ‘the advisability of one or two lumps 
of. sugar in tea; but now that had vanished, and 
they were chatting as merrily as though they were 
old friends. 

“Who is she? Where did she come from? 
Is she staying in the house ? ”’ said Laurence at last. 

Mrs. Rathbone’s eyes followed his to the win- 
dow; she was rather surprised at his enthusiasm. 

“She is very beautiful,” said Mrs. Rathbone, 
who knew a beautiful thing when she saw it, from 

Salviati glass and a sunset up to young girls—* she 
isa New York girl, and | am very fond of her; 
they have an old place down the road a little way. 
Do you want to talk to her? Mr. Irving will 
never forgive you if you break up their téte-a-téte, 
for he is very much taken with her.” 

Perhaps jealous for the absent Millicent, Mrs. 
Rathbone was just as well pleased that Mr. Irving 
was in possession, but ina few moments the actor 
was called away to another part of the room, and 
Laurence found his wav around to the vacant 
place, Mrs. Rathbone hurriedly introduced them 
and hastened away to greet a batch of men who 
had just come up on the last train. 

When she was gone Laurence wished he knew 
a little more about his charming companion. He 

































































































was always prepared for surprises—the New York 
young woman being a many-sided creature; he 
had danced with girls beautiful as houris in fluffy 
tulle gowns that made them look like thistledown, 
and had found them embryo doctors and strong in 
vivisection, dissection and many other things before 
which his heart quailed. This passed through his 
mind as he offered Miss Mabyn a tea cake and he 
was consumed with a desire to know if her long 
fingers cut up cats, or if she had ideas about the 
latest cure for dipsomania. At any rate, she was 
not going to adore him, that was one advantage ; 
her eyes, looking out straight under her level brows, 
followed Mr. Irving as though she very much re- 
gretted the arrival of this big young man. 
(For conclusion see Supplement.) 


“¢ Why did your novel fail, Penman?” 
“*Can’t say, exactly; publisher thinks- it was 


owing to its having a plot and a satisfactory end- 
: ” : 
ing. 
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FROM CORNELIUS 
La SEMAINE D’UNE PARISIENNE (Continued) 


Verything Russian is in high favor here now- 
adays, and my lady is only too happy to 
take advantage of the slight fall of snow 

to be whirled out to the Cercle des Patineurs in 
her Russian sleigh. Her imported and genuine 
Russian coachman lends an air of actuality which, 
admirably reproduced in the drawing, has caused 
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much “envy, hatred and malice” among her 
dearest friends. 

The speed at which they tear along is way be- 
yond that admitted by the regulations issued by the 
Central Park authorities , and the young Lieutenant 
des Hussards has some difficulty in keeping up 
with them. 

They are muffled up to their chins in pure Rus- 
sian sable robes, so a description of their gowns is 
impossible without the aid of the apparatus sug- 
gested by Sam Weller during the Pickwick trial. 

When they arrive at the club house, where they 
meet many friends and acquaintances, my lady’s 
friend, who does not skate herself, kindly permits 
the young officer to push her along in the Lohen- 
grin sled as a reward for his gallant escort. She 
has on a whole costume of astrakan, with a tibbet 
of caracule. The hat is of the caracule, and the 
only bit of color is a large bow of Solferino velvet. 
Her muff is lined with Solferino silk. 

in looking over the drawing of the sleigh I 
criticised it, as the artist had put our heroine on 
the left, and this 
led to a discussion 
of what might be 
called “carriage 
etiquette.” It has 
struck me that it 
might be of interest 
to Vogue's readers, 
so I collected all 
the information I 
could on the sub- 
ject. 

The owner of 
the equipageshould 
sit on the right; 
when husband and 
wife are together 
the wife’s place 
is on the right. 
When the wife is 
alone she_ should 
always sit on the 
right, and when- 


ever a woman is 
seen sitting on 


the left she is 
a demi-mondaine. 
She chooses this side so as to see and be seen, 
and, when there is a crush, to talk and be talked to. 
When two women are together the hostess 
should always offer her guest to enter the equipage 
first. Ifthe left hand door is opened the guest 
should refuse and allow the hostess to enter so as 
to take her place; if, on the contrary, the right 
hand door is opened then the should enter 
first. 
In cases where the equipage is not owned by 
any of the party, the eldest lady enters first and 
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takes the seat farthest from the door so as to leave 
room for the next lady, the men naturally sitting 
with their backs to the horses. 

When only men are concerned, he holding the 
highest social position enters first whether he owns 
the carriage or not. 

The above are the unwritten rules which are in 
force in Paris to-day. I do not altogether like all 
of them, especially the last one. ‘To my mind, 
unless on official visits, the owner should, like the 
host on any other occasion, give preference to 
his guests. 

Last Sunday I went to the Lamoureux concert 
at the Cirque d’ Eté where, without any doubt, the 
most perfectly executed music is heard. 

Being a musical crank I was delighted with the 
stringent rules laid down and carried out to insure 
undivided attention to the music. Not only are 
the doors shut during the execution of a number, 
but no one is allowed to stand up in the passage 
ways. So the unfortunate late comers who have 
not found their seats have to go out into “ utter 
darkness’ again. ‘lhe “ ouvreuses” scurry out 
as if their lives depended on their prompt exit the 
moment the littke man raps on his music, and if 
they do not succeed in vacating the premises when 
he, after a reasonable wait, turns and looks round 
the room, they are fined. 

The audience is a wonderful sight. ‘They 
hardly breathe during the playing, and if any one 
inflicted with a cough does not suppress it promptly 
he or she is liable to most vigorous “ hushes ”’ and 
In a word, people go 
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indignant remonstrances. 
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HE KINDLY PERMITS THE YOUNG OFFICER TO PUSH HER ALONG 


there solely to enjoy the music, and a rare treat 
is offered. | - 

Lamoureux and his orchestra appear to be so 
molded that the music seems to literally come out 
of his baton. The precision, snap, energy, and 





délicatesse obtained 
are not only as if 
one man were play- 
ing, but one great 
artist ! 

The programme 
included the Flying 
Dutchman overture, 
the Murmurs of the 
Forest (Siegfried), 
the Ride of the Val- 
kyries and the pre- 
lude to the third act, 
the Dance of the 
Apprentices and 
the March of the 
Corporations, from 
the Meistersinger of 
Wagner, Beetho- 
ven’s Heroic Sym- ; ’ 
phony and a Sy m- 
phony for Orchestra 
and Piano by V. D. Indy, the last movement 
of which is very admirable. 

As you probably know, it is due to Lamou- 
reux thatthe French have at last forgiven Wagner, 
and in my opinion nowhere in the world is he in- 
terpreted so exquisitely as by this same Lamou- 
reux. 

I saw our heroine in one of the boxes. She 
had on an underskirt of dark heliotrope silk dotted 
with lavender. ‘The overskirt and draped waist 
were of lavender crépe de chine spangled with 
gold ; incroyable cravat of spangled crépe de chine ; 
small sable tibbet ; hat of heliotrope velvet with 
two sable tails. 

Several years ago I went to Lamoureux’s Ven- 
dredi Saint concert. One of the numbers began 
pianissimo. After a few bars Lamoureux rapped 
violently and stopped his orchestra: ‘* Messieurs,”’ 
said he in a perfectly audible voice, “ c’est pianis- 
simo.” And again he started, only to stop them 
once more. T the astonished audience then heard 
him inform his men that he proposed to have it 
pianissimo if he stayed there all summer. On the 
third attempt and in complete silence, the artists 
succeeded in pleasing him, and, like on the successful 
accomplishment of some difficult feat at the circus 
after one or two failures, the applause at the com- 
pletion of the morceau was tremendous. 

Cornelius. 








‘*] SAW OUR HEROINE IN ONE OF THE 
BOXES’ 


Paris, 15 December, 1893. 


Nervous O tp Lapy (in saloon of steamer) : 
“© Oh, steward, where do I sleep ?’ 

STEWARD: ‘ What is the number of your 
berth, ma’am ?’ 

Nervous Oxtp Lapy: “ I don’t see what that 
has to do with it; but if you must know, it is third 
—there was a sister and brother born before me.” 
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He Patriarchs’ Ball, a week ago Mon- 

I day, ushered in a gay week, and the 

pace has been kept up steadily ever 

since. The Bachelors’ Ball to-night promises 

to be something unique, and after this, 

until the seventh of February (when all danc- 

ing ceases) there will be an unending round 
of entertainments. 


There is a great deal of talk about the 
Patriarchs’ Balls this winter. While they 
have been crowded, there have been present 
each time numbers of people who have not 
before been seen in what is known as the 
‘¢smart set.” At one time the saying was 
rife that the Patriarchs’ Ball was the door by 
which entrance was made into the swell set in 
New York Society, but, as one of the guests 
remarked, on looking about the room at the 
last Patriarchs’, “The door must have swung 
very wide open; indeed, it must have fallen 
off its hinges in order to let a number of 
people go through who are present to-night.” 


Mrs. Ogden Mills gave on Tuesday what 
really was a very exclusive dinner-dance. 
There were only about three hundred people 
present and these guests came from dinners 
given by personal friends of Mrs. Mills. 
Her house is so superb, and has been so often 
described, that it is needless to add that it was 
i beautiful spectacle. The dinner itself, with 
the service of gold plate, was served at two 
tables, oval in shape—quite a departure from 
the little tables which have been so much the 
fashion for the last two or three winters. 
After all, in a large room the two large tables 
give a much better effect than do many little 
ones, which forcibly remind one of a restau- 
rant. Mrs. Mills, whether designedly or 
otherwise, always gathers together most of the 
pretty women in New York, and their cos- 
tumes showed to great advantage in her beau- 
tiful rooms. 


The Callender-DeForest musicaie that same 
evening was crowded to excess. Some of the 
guests went there before going to the Mills’s 
dance and some came there after the dinners 

iven before the dance. The marble stair- 
‘ase at this apartment was a most beautiful 
ght all the evening long, for people kept 
ming and going and, as one woman said, 
‘there is no place in New York where a gown 

»ws to such advantage as it does on this 

iircase, the lights being so arranged as to 

ow every fold, every line of the wearer’s 

»wn and at the same time casting a becom- 
ng shadow on the face.’’ Just above the 

taircase seerhs to be a favorite place for a few 
ople to sit, and the marble pillars frame 
ry prettily and effectively the people who 
ct these positions—the proscenium boxes, they 
light be called. Miss Callender and Miss De- 
orest are delightful hostesses who possess the 
re charm of making each guest feel herself 
e one desired of all others. 


Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss Fair, Mrs. 
Villie Douglas, Mrs. Duncan Wood and 
ree or four, or, rather, thirty or forty others, 
re most stunning gowns, made, of course, in 
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the very latest styles. Whatever may be the 
complaint of the lack of men, that remark 
could never be made with truth about any 
entertainment Miss Callender and Miss De- 
Forest give, for they were quite in the ma- 
jority. 


The Assembly, or Matriarchs’, given at 
Sherry’s on Thursday evening, was the swel- 
lest of any of the subscription dances of the 
year, and the women’s gowns seemed to be 
more gorgeous than any that have been worn 
before. Jewels ad libitum were displayed, 
and the apparent simplicity of costume which 
has been so marked a figure of the season had 
quite disappeared. It was rather depressing 
to note the absence of so many of the original 
members of these Assemblies, absent either on 
account of mourning or forced economy, but 
there are always plenty of people in New York 
to take the places of those who drop out, and 
the scene was an exceedingly brilliant one. 


The Sherry teas have been more successful 
lately, and the one on Wednesday last was 
quite in the line of a musicale. Plancon 
sang, and the rooms were crowded. 


Saturday the Adamowski quartet concert 
was held at Mrs. Willie Jay’s apartment in 
the same house with Miss Callender and Miss 
DeForest While the large salon is not pre- 
cisely the same, it has a great many points in 
common with the other apartment, and like it 
is particularly adapted to large entertainments. 


The recently announced engagement of 
Miss Virginia Bonynge of California and Vis- 
count Deerhurst is another instance of an Eng- 
lishman marrying an American girl. These 
marriages do not create as much excitement 
as when they were more unusual, for it seems 
to be well understood now that all the eligible 
Enylishmen will, eventually, marry American 


girls. The lot of American women in Lon- 


don is far easier than it used to be, because, if 


the tales told us are true, those who married in 
the last generation found their life in London 
Society anything but that bed of roses which 
is popularly supposed to be the portion of any 
woman who is married to a nobleman. Still, 
it seems a pity that American women cannot 
be contented with the good matches which are 
to be made in their own country, and the list 
each year grows longer of the bachelors in So- 
ciety who, appafently, have no thought what- 
ever of settling down. 


One bachelor, however, if report be true, will 
shortly send wedding cards over to this coun- 
try. He is not to marry an English woman, 
but both he and the young woman to whom 
he is said to be engaged sailed for Europe 
—of course, not in the same steamer, as that 
would be an insult to Mrs. Grundy. They 
have met in London and will, on dit, shortly 
send out cards to the man’s friends on this side 
the water, the young woman in question not be- 
ing sufficiently well known from a social point 
of view among the smart set to have a long 
a visiting list. 


_ Fiftieth Street. 


SOME COMING EVENTS 
THURSDAY 


Mrs. Edward Lyman Short, Miss Petit, 20 
West Thirty-seventh Street. Thursdays until 
Lent. 

Mrs. James Boorman Johnston, the Misses 
Johnston, 14 West Tenth Street. Thursdays 
after 3 o'clock. 

Mrs. Frederic Mayer Harrison, 415 Madi- 
son Avenue. Thursdays. 

Mrs. Rufus Delafield, Mrs. Edward Dela- 


field, 11 West Forty-fifth Street. Thursdays 
in January. 
Bachelors’ Ball, Hotel Waldorf. January 


18. 
Mrs. J. Watts Kearney, 19 East Fifty- 


fourth Street. Dance. 
FRIDAY 
Mrs. Arthur Murray Dodge, 72 East 


Thirty-fourth Street. Fridays. 

Mrs. Jeremiah Potter Robinson, the Misses 
Robinson, 16 East Ninth Street. Fridays. 

Mrs. Davis Johnson, 40 West Eleventh 
Street. Fridays. 

MONDAY 

Mrs. Joshua Williams Davis, Miss Eloise 
Davis, 26 West Fifty-first Street. January 

Mrs. Westervelt, Miss Westervelt, 7 West 
Mondays, January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Mrs. Charles F. Chandler, 51 East Fifty- 
fourth Street. Mondays. 

Mrs. Charles Ernest Pellew, 68 East Fifty- 
fourth Street. Monday, January 22. 


TUESDAY 

Mrs. Daniel TIT. Worden, Miss Worden, 
4 East Sixty-fifth Street. Tuesdays until Lent. 

Mrs. Grenville Temple Snelling, 2 West 
Thirty-sixth Street. Tuesdays in January. 

Mrs. Moller, Miss Moller, 32 West Thir- 
ty-seventh Street. January 23 and 3o. 

Mrs. Benjamin Curtis, Miss Curtis, 
Madison Avenue. ‘Tuesdays until Lent. 

Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, the Misses 
Preston, 180 West Fifty-ninth Street. Tues- 
days in January. 

Mrs. Charles Macdonald, the Misses Mac- 
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donald, 247 Fifth Avenue. ‘Tuesdays in 
January. 
Mrs. Francis Nllshoeffer Paris, 114 East 


Twenty-ninth Street. ‘Tuesdays in January. 
Mrs. Bird, Mrs. George Bird, 27 West 
Thirty-third Street. January 23 and 30. 


WEDNESDAY 

Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, 31 West 
Thirty-seventh Street. Wednesdays in Janu- 
ary. 
Mrs. Charles Howland Russell, 129 East 
Thirty-fourth Street. January 24 and 31. 

Mrs. Charles A. Peabody, Mrs. John Jay 
White, Jr., 60 West Twenty-first Street 
Wednesdays in January. 

Mrs. William Everard Strong, Miss Strong, 
176 Madison Avenue. Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Laurence, Miss Laurence. 33 West 
Seventeenth Street. Wednesday. 








WHAT SHE WEARS 





All gowns seem to be the principal wear- 
B ing apparel just at present, for ever 
since New Year there has been such a 
revival of gaiety in the way of dinners, dances, 
musicales and, of course, the opera, that women 
have had a great demand on the wardrobe that 
holds their evening 
gowns. It isa sad 
fact that it is a 
very possible thing 
to tell this sea- 
on whether the 
gowns worn were 
made this winter 
or last, for an en- 
tirely different | 
style of dressing 
is now the fashion, 
and the made-over 
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gowns which pre- 
tend to be plain 
are extremely ela- 
borate. One of 
the prettiest ball 
gowns I have seen 
all winter has been 
worn by Mrs. 
Herman Oelrichs. 
It was made of 
white satin, trim- 
med around the 
skirt and around 
the low-cut waist 
with lilies-of-the- 
valley and black 
velvet knots. The 
skirt, which fitted 
over the waist, was 
finished with a 
narrow belt of black velvet. Mrs. Oelrichs’s 
white skin and wonderfully glossy black hair 
seemed particularly to accord with this very chic 
gown, which was stamped Paris in every fold. 





PROP DAREN ATI eta AAS 


The rage for velvet is unabated, and stout 
women have chosen it for their favorite mate- 
rial. One woman I saw the other night wore 
a bright red velvet gown, and as she was al- 
ready blessed (or cursed) with embonpoint, I 
was forcibly struck with her resemblance to 
the style of red plush sofa which is seen out- 
side of some shops, marked ‘¢ This suite go- 
ing at $45.’ I have been told recently by an 
artist that the lights, as they fall on velvet, al- 
ways make the figure seem slender; but, like 
many other artistic rules that I have been 
told I find very difficult to credit, for no 
woman who is very stout can look slender in 
bright red velvet. 

The prettiest velvet gown I have ever seen 
worn at the Callender-DeForest musi- 

It was of the softest shade of light 


was 
cale. 
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season. Young girls wear those made in pale 
colors, such as pale blue or pale pink, white, 
or even pale gray, but the older women put 
all sorts of gorgeous materials into theirs, and 
I have seen the most beautiful brocades and 
velvets trimmed with gilt passementerie. Miss 
Kittie Cameron wore, going from the Callen- 
der-DeForest musicale to the Ogden Mills’s 
dance the other night, a long, full cloak of 
pale blue bengaline trimmed with narrow 
bands of ermine and lined with the softest of 
white fur. The cloak had three capes and 
high collar of the pale blue, each and all 
trimmed with the ermine. The effect was 
extremely good. 


heliotrope and of the very finest weave and 
texture, made with jong, full skirt, and had 
an exquisitely shaped bodice finished with a 
bertha of pale heliotrope. The effect was ex- 
quisite and the lights and the shades on the 
velvet were most beautiful. 


The evening wraps are very varied this 


Miss de Garmendia wore at dinner the other 
evening a very pretty gown of pink bro- 
cade which looked wonderfully like the 
shepherd or Watteau costume of the olden 

times. It was laced into a sharp point, 
back and front, and had huge paniers 
and immense sleeves. It was cut with an 
open neck, square back 
and front, and, while the 
lines were of necessity very 
harsh, the softness of the 
material and the clever 
manner in which it was 
made quite altered 
anything that would 
have been hard or 
unbecoming. 







OBJECT LESSON FOR STOUT WOMEN 


_ _ The woman who posed as the model for the stout figure published on page 4 of the Supplement to Vogue of January 11 
is again presented in the accompanying sketch, attired in a princess-shaped garment. She has apparently lost flesh by the 
hundredweight ; at least, she has ceased to be a monstrosity. The lesson taught by the sketch is that, if stout women desire 
to be becomingly gowned, they must in a great measte be a law unto themselves. There is no suggestion of eccentricity 
or reform about this model. It is not, to be sure, the ‘* last agony ” in style, but a woman so attired would not excite 
unfavorable comment. Asa matter of fact, this identical model is being worn by a New York woman, and it is very much 
admired, The material isheavy gray Ottoman cloth. Back and front are inserted, from collar to hem of skirt, panels, 
slightly full, of very rich gray striped brocade. The fur trimming is lynx. The panel in front only is outlined on either 
side by strips of fur. If the model’s neck were longer, a band of fur would make a pretty finish forthe neck, Stout women 
should, as far as possible, try to secure an effect of long, unbroken lines., This means an absence ot ruffles and flounces, 
and a refraining from contraction at the waist line. A tightened belt results in an access of hip and bust protuberance 
and general unsightliness, 













PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


T is so seldom that we mondaines are able 
to feel that we are doing an unselfish 
deed of charity and benevoience when 

purchasing a very pretty and costly dress, that 
when such an occasion does occur it deserves 
to be placed on record. I therefore will de- 
vote a few lines of this letter to informing the 
readers of Vogue that quite recently the 
great couturier Felix inaugurated his new and 
beautifully decorated and furnished salons in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, by selling a number 
of his daintiest creations, the proceeds of the 
sale being devoted in full to the Maternity 
Hospital. By thus cleverly appealing to our 
cood feelings as well as our taste for pretty 
frocks, Felix has shown once more how thor- 
oughly he knows his Paris, and the salons 
were crowded throughout the entire afternoon 
vith rank and fashion from left and right bank 
the Seine. The first Felix was the coiffeur 
en titre at the court of Prince Louis Napoleon 
luring his presidency, and when, later on, 
Napoleon became Emperor and married Mlle. 
de Montijo, the new Empress, delighted by 
her coifteur’s masterly fashion of disposing her 
iperb auburn tresses, soon granted him un- 
precedented eminence among coiffeurs. Felix, 
it seems, was as superstitious as his fair sov- 
reign, and he entreated her one day to obtain 
for him the favor of removing the number 
thirteen on his house and substituting the 
lucky fifteen in its stead. She did so and to 
this day there is no number thirteen in the 
f'aubourg St. Honoré. At his death Felix 
eft his salon de coiffure to his younger brother, 
vho determined to make a still greater name 
for himself, and converted his establishment 
into a maison de robes et chapeaux, which is 
1ow one of the most chic, in Paris. 


Talking of Empress Eugénie, I may say 
that she is no longer clad in black from 
head to foot, as hitherto since the death of her 
husband and son. At the dinner given in her 
honor by Princesse Mathilde Bonaparte at her 
mansion in the Rue de Berri, the ex-Empress 
appeared in a most striking dress of the color 
‘alled bishop’s violet, and to complete the re- 
emblance to one of those dignitaries of the 
Roman Church, it consisted of a straight, 
imple skirt without any trimming and a cape 
hut at the throat by a silk cord and a pair of 
tassels. This decidedly trying dress made the 
vallid complexion of the imperial widow ap- 

ear even more striking than usual. She 
ooked decidedly aged, her profile being pain- 
tully pinched and sharp. Notwithstanding 
this, I cannot help thinking that there is just 
touch of the old-time vanity and coquetry 
x which Eugenie was formerly celebrated, 
remaining. Her once magnificent hair, after 
being converted from its original auburn color 
» gold, and from gold to dark red, and then 
tor a time to gray, and even snowy whiteness, 
has now resumed a sort of light reddish tinge, 
reminding one something of new-mown hay, 
nd plainly suggesting the use of dye. In this 
he Empress resembles nearly all the famous 
beauties of her former court, since there is 
scarcely one of them now surviving who does 
10t use artificial means in the preservation of 
juvenile hair tints that are in painful contrast 
with the features. 


With the approach of the New Year and 
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the imminence of the carnival season, all sorts 
of projects and plans are being made for en- 
tertainments and gaieties of one kind and an- 
other. One of the most amusing promises to 
be that organized by the Baroness Morio de 
Isle. It is to take the form of an amateur 
variety show. The grand salon of her man- 
sion in the Faubourg St. Germain is being 
converted into a café chantant, or music hall, 
little marble tables being placed here and 
there and a stage erected at one end, on 
which skirt dances, comic songs and acrobatic 
feats will be performed by members of the 
great world. A number of the friends of 
the hostess will be dressed as waiters and 

















But little has taken place during the past 
week, with the exception of the wedding of 
the Baroness Roger de Civry’s granddaughter, 
Mlle. de Perrien, to the Marquis de la Tour 
Maubourg, in honor of which the dear old 
Baroness gave a great reception at her resi- 
dence at the Rue Jean-Goujon, an entertain- 
ment at which the exhibition of the trousseau 
presented by the hostess took place. Some of 
the presents were very beautiful, especially 
the jasper watch studded with rubies and dia- 
monds, given by Madame de Mondell. The 
Vicomte de Courcy gave an exquisite dia- 
mond and turquoise brooch. The Baroness 
Schickler, wife of the most successful horse- 
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SOME SIMPLY MADE BALL GOWNS 


Two of these models, the upper one (the back and front ot which are shown), and that in the lower right corner are 
especially commended to.the consideration of girls whose figures are not symmetrically proportioned, whose legs for example, 
are shorter than they should be for the height of the whole figure. The stripes of the material in the upper model, should 
not, however, be horizontal but perpendicular. The other costume could be worn without disfiguring effect by a tall, well 


proportioned girl. 


waitresses and will serve the company with 
refreshments in true professional style. The 
affair promises to be a great success, and con- 
stitutes a favorite topic of conversation, 
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race winner of the year, presented the bride 
with a diamond diadem, while the corbeille, 
given by the bridegroom, comprised a pearl 
necklace, pear] earrings, a diamond and pearl 













































































































diadem and some superb sables. One of the 
prettiest costumes worn at the reception was 
that of the Comtesse de Caraman, who was 
arrayed in a gown of rose-petal Bengal satin, 
powdered with a myriad of little dashes ; the 
skirt was trimmed round the hem with a 
thick ruching of pale pink tulle, set lightly 
upon a foundation of heliotrope velvet cut in 
tulip points. The overskirt was prettily 
draped on the bias, and the corsage,cut low all 
round, exquisitely ar- 
ranged with puffings of rose 
tulle, forming an_ original 
stomacher, in which _helio- 
trope velvet ornaments, wired 
and made to look like tulips, 
were deftly arranged. 


was 


In several of my recent 
letters I have drawn attention 
to the ever-increasing sim- 
plicity of carriages. Within 
the last two weeks, however, 
there has been a departure. 
It is in the matter of livy- 
eries, and is possibly owing to 
the Bonapartist revival, which 
constitutes so marked a feature 
at the present moment, and 
which is apparent in a thou- 
sand odd ways. The liveries 
of the coachmen and footmen 
are becoming once more very 
gorgeous. ‘Thus, I sawa car- 
riage in the Bois a few days 
ago the coachman and foot- 
man on which were arrayed in 
liveries of pure white cloth, 
adorned with cuffs and collars of chinchilla. 
The effect was striking and seems to have 
encouraged others to go still further in this 
matter. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


NO frequently recently have I received 
S letters, in which I have been accused of 
Anglomania, that I think it is time to 

give a little of my attention to some of my 
correspondents, who write to me on this sub- 
ject. If to insist upon correct dress, correct 
manners and cor- 
rect. pronuncia- 
tion and also up- 
on the correct use 
of words is An- 
glomania, then I 
confess I 
most ardent An- 
glo- maniac. And 
I wish this confes- 
sion accepted in 
exactly the same 
spirit in which I 


am a 


have gloried in 
being a ‘* snob.” 
But as both of 
terms are 
sadly misused, I 
feel that, instead 
of covering my- 
self with contum- 
ely, I am only 
standing up for 


these 


that which is 
most commend- 
able. And after This suggestion for bodice 


all, what is there embroidered mull. 


- Pocahontas, and perhaps 





An outdoor garment for slender 
girl, 


; decoration 
should be carried out in lace or chiffon or 





VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 








so disgraceful, so repugnant to an American 
in the love of England, in its time-honored 


customs, and in its point of view? Why 
should we not all be Anglomaniacs? From 
whence do we claim our descent? How 


many of us are truly American, even those 
of the vintage of a mere century? With the 
exception of the famous Randolph family of 
Virginia, which I believe claims descent from 
some half dozen 
others in this country, who are 
really originally of the aborig- 
ines—there are no true Ameri- 
cans. So with all of us, not one is 
to the manor born. I believe it 
is even thought to be a decided 
drawback, to cause a bar sinister 
in one’s escutcheon, to be des- 
cended from an Indian, except 
very remotely and with a puri- 
fication of at least two centuries. 
Colored blood and Indian blood 
are esteemed alike and an ** Am- 
erican’” would almost as soon 
have one as have the other. 
Intermarriage with Indians is 
looked upon with the same hor- 
roras an alliance with a negro or 
a member of the Celestial king- 
dom. 


Of course we are Catholic, 
that is, cosmopolitan. We are 
English, we are French, we are 
German, Italian, Irish, Scotch 
what else. 
have an_ indi- 
viduality of our 
own. But then, 
we have adopted 
the English lan- 
guage, we pro- 
fess a lurking 
regard for the 
old country, 
from whence, in- 
deed, the major- 
ity of our best 
families to-day 
have sprung, and 
we are English 
in all our senti- 
ments. Why, 


and heaven knows 
We 


should 












This pretty model is not new in 
shape, but the combination of vel- 
vet and black brocade 1s somewhat 
unusual and most effective. 


then, should we consider it rep- 
rehensible to adopt any special 
refinement which may be in 
vogue with our cousins who 
walk Piccadilly instead of Fifth 
Avenue? As regards fashions 
for men, the whole world ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of 
England. There are no tailors 
like the London tailors—or at 
least there were none, but Eng- 
lish tailors in America have 
frequently improved upon the 
efforts of those on the other 
side. As I have said frequently 
in these papers, unless you go 
to one or two of the leading 
London tailors, and pay them 
almost the price you pay in 
New York, you cannot have 
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as satisfactory clothing in regard to fit 
and to finish as you can procure in this 
city. Our frock coats and our evening suits 
are beyond cavil, and we are fast rivaling West 
End in our rough tweeds and our morning 
attire. Of course, just at present, London has 
the lead in costumes for special occasions, 
such as yachting, as golf, as riding, as hunting 
and in liveries. By the way, why is it that 
people will pronounce golf as if the **1°” were 
sounded? It is mute and the word must be 
uttered as if it were written ‘*gowf.’ There 
are little localisms in the present English vo- 
cabulary, but they are few in comparison to the 
words coined yearly in the ‘¢ States.’” I do not 
approve, as a rule, of localisms. They are 
the children.of slang. Many words which we 
consider *¢so English” are simply the progeny 
of the London streets, the dialect of the lower 
classes. If nativity or descent should be 
questioned, Iam an American. In my veins 
I have both 
English and 
Frenchblood, 
with a_ bit 
of Italian and 
a drop. of 
Scotch. Af- 
ter America, 
I consider 
England the 
greatest 
country — in 
the world. 
There are 
many things 
English 





which we 
should both 
copy and 
adopt. We 
can only learn 
from our 
mother, and 
I cannot see 
what harm 
she can do 
us in our 
teachings. 
A letter 
‘ . signed A 
A cloth, fur-trimmed costume, suit- 5 
Westernerhas 


able only tor a young woman with full 
figure. inspired these 
remarks. 
Westerner is extremely civil, and I 
would really have believed that his letter 
came from Chicago or Denver but for the fact 
that it is postmarked Boston, Mass. He is, 
therefore, an exile from home. He thinks I 
speak as a foreigner, that from the tone of my 
papers he has been led to believe that I regard 
Americans as almost barbarous. I hardly 
think that he has read me very carefully. My 
mission, however, is to point out certain cru- 
dities in my fellow countrymen, and I must 
therefore address myself frankly to my audi- 
ence. If I were writing for an English peri- 
odical, I should have much to find fault with 
in regard to the foibles and follies, the com- 
missions and omissions of the Britisher. I have 


always said that the refined, educated 
American has no peer in existence. 
I believe that Americans should travel and 
study, and that they should constantly 
absorb. I may have spoken somewhat 
vaguely concerning the west, because 
in New York we_ look at everything 
west of Philadelphia as rural and_pro- 
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GARDEN THEATRE. 





WINTER RESORTS. 











aed 


neat | 
Absolutely free from malaria and unsurpassed for health- 
fulness generally, and so testified to by physicians; with 
air heavily charged with ozone, nature's greatest boon to 
the health-seeker, with scenic attractions unrivalled, Old 
Point Comfort ranks foremost as a winter resort, while its 
world famous Hygeia Hotel, with its approved and now 
perfect drainage and other sanitary arrangements, the 
unquestioned purity of its drinking water, unsurpassed 
cuisine, embracing every delicacy of land and sea foods, 
the charm of its resident garrison life, its abundant musical 
features and dancing, constitute a variety of attractions 
eldom offered at any resort. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


NEW FERSEY. 
‘<THE LAKEWOOD” 
NOW OPEN. 


Music by the Austrian Band in Sun Parlors daily. 


FRED STERRY, 


LAKEWOOD, 


MawaceR. 








AMUSEMENTS 
YCEUM THEATRE, gru ave, axv 
Daniel Frohman........ Manager 23D ST. 


“OUR COUNTRY COUSINS.” 
PAUL M. Porrer’s new play. 
Evening at 8.15. Mat. v “hursday and Saturday at 2. 


PALMER’S THEATRE, Evg’s 8. 15 Mat. Sat. 


R | CE’S IN THE FASCINATIN ING ] 49 > 
EXTRAVAGANZA _ 


MPIRE THEATRE. Broadway and 

Cuas. FROHMAN, Manager. 4oth St. 
REGULAR SEASON, 

SOWING THE WIND. 


Evenings at 8.15. Regular Matinee Saturday. 


TANDARD THEATRE, 
J. M. HILL, MANAGER. | 6th Avenue and 33rd St. 
“CHARLEY’S AUNT.” 


The London success, by BRANDON THOMAS, 
Evenings 8. 3°. Saturday Matinee. 


F eappriersh S THEATRE, Bway and 
J. M. HILL’S ENTERTAINERS, ™ 
VAUDEVILLE. 


Mats. Wed, and Sat. Reserved Seats, 25c., 50c., 75c., $1. 


ASINO, BROADWAY AND 39th STREET, 
Evenings at 8.15, Sat. Mat., at 2.15, 
CANARY & LEDERER, Lessees and Managers. 


A Glorious | LILLIAN RUSSELL in 


r'riumph. | THE PRINCESS NICOTINE 
cats 4 Weeks By CHAS. ALFRED BYRNE AND Lovu!Is 
in Advance, HARRISON MuSIC BY Wo. Furst. 





A. M. PALMER, Manager. 


Mr. E. S. WILLARD 
rsday and Friday, JOHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE 
turday Evening, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE STORY 


ROADWAY THEATRE, 


Barnabee, Karl and Macdonald, Proprietors. 
The Famous Bostonians in their latest 


Comic Opera Success 
MAID OF PLYMOUTH. 


retto by Clay M. Greene. Music by T. Pearsall Thorne, 


EMBROIDERIES 1n Excuusive Desiens. 
Bonbonnieres—Cottillon Favors. 
Interior Decorations. 

K. J. COLLINS, “ 


importer and Manufacturer of Artistic Novelties, 
28 and 30 West 23rd Street, N. Y. 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 


edals and Diplomas) 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


On me following articles, 
namely 


r BREAKFAST COCOA, 
\PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

COCOA BUTTER, 

For *‘ purity of material,” 


} “excellent flavor,” and *uni- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY CROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 















J. PAISLEY’S SONS 
Foor WEar. 


Suitable for all occa- 





sions. Will convince dis- 


criminating —_ purchasers 


that for shape, workman- 
a ship, style and variety, 
our shoes are not surpassed anywhere else. 


PRICES CERTAIN TO PLEASE PURCHASERS. 
397 SIXTH AVE., Bet. 24th and 2sth sts. N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 
Groceries, Teas, Coffees, Wines, Liquors, Provisions, Canned 
Goods, Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Game, .Fruits, Vegetables, — 
Soldat Wholesale Prices, in reasonable quantities. Saving 25 p. 
Goods delivered free in and outof the city. FAMI (LY & HOTEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 314, 316 Greenwich Street. 





659 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK, 


A. JAECKEL 


Under the Langham Hotel, 





FURRIER, 
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country. 
on application. 


SPECIALTIES— 
Riding and Hunting Breeches 
and Box Driving Coats 


maker in this 


The only practical Breeches 
Self-measurement card 


EWA E of inferior qualities of Creme de Menthe now 
B R being sold, which are injurious, Buy only the 
pure and genuine. Insist upon the ** Blue Label’ Brand of L 
Marie Brizard & Roger, estab. 1755. For sale every- 


where. T. W. Stemmler, Union Square, N. Y. 


REST on AIR 








v 
The HYGIENIC AIR MATTRESS is the latest device for 
securiny absolute rest for sick orwell. It is not rubber, 
cannot mat down, is portable, clean and odorless. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 41 Union Sq., N. Y. 


M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 
will Lap1gEs* TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near goth St., 
Solicits from Ladies a trial. Tailor-made Suits, Gowns, 
Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also Evening Dresses in 
Silks, made in style certain to please. Moderate prices pre- 
vail at my establishment, Fur garments re-dyed and altered. 


See? so so +. Te ts ee ts eo od 
NEW MODELS AND NOVELTIES # 


OF THE 





TWENTY-ONE MODELS, 
EVERY PAIR FITTED. 
Tue CORSET 1s PERFECT, AND THR CHEAP.- 
EST FINE WHALEBONE CORSET SOLD IN 
FRANCE or AMERICA, 
Tue PANSY CORSET COMPANY, 
1194 Broadway, New York. 


Sama taal telat er ~” 


BP RR otto ROR RRS ORO ROBO RHI ROBO OS BOO 


11 EAST 19TH STREET, 


Will offer this week a beautiful line of 


Seal and Persian Jackets, Capes, Collars, etc. 


at very much reduced prices, also some exquisite 


Tiger, Leopard, Polar and Grizzly Bear Rugs. 


ALso SOME SMALL RuGs OF 


VARIED DESCRIPTION, 
Received Gold Medal at Parts Exposition, 


1889. 


11 East rgth Street (between Broadway and sth Ave.) 
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vincial, and as_ possessing very nearly 
the same social characterisics. 


Will not Westerner acknowledge that he 
can always point out a New York man in any 
other city of the Union? The New Yorker 
has peculiar characteristics. He is better 
groomed, his clothes fit him, his boots are 
shapely, and there is about him a certain air, a 
certain phase in his deportment which cannot 
but succeed in attracting favorable notice. 
Why,I can tell a New York man—such a one as 
we would care to know—even in Brooklyn. I 
have known a few New York mento go to Bos- 
ton, to Philadelphia, to Chicago, to Baltimore, 
to St. Louis or to other cities and remain there 
for a year. When they returned I hardly 
knew them. I spoke of the corner lot and 
the gold watch and chain asa probability in 
Chicago, because I know that until very re- 
cently, Chicago people entertained gorgeously, 
lavishly, but not always in the best taste. One 
cannot but admit that club life in Chicago is 
not all to be desired. I have heard of the 
most extraordinary placards and injunctions 
allowed to be hung upon the walls of Chicago 
clubs. I have never forgotten an admonition 
to members warning them against feeing wait- 
ers, which hung, until afew months ago, in 
the smoking-room of Chicago's most exclusive 
club. 


These are the little provincialisms which 
one with at every turn in that 
city, which is the Eastern of any 
of the cities of the great West. Chicago, 
Cincinnatti, St. Louis, St. Paul, Denver, 
Omaha, and these other magnificent centres 
of vast territories, contain charming people, 
with wealth unbounded, educated and trav- 
eled, who should know and do know. Yet 
there is frequently an air of barbaric splendor 
in these places, where until a few years 
ago, if not now, the citizens erected palaces 
and dined in their basements. Until Chicago 
newspapers and fashion and Society journals 
put behind them the absurd custom of separat- 
sexes in. their “ social 
functions,” by naming the men under the 
head of Messrs., and the women under that of 
Mesdames, I have but little hope. 


meets 
most 


ing the accounts of 


A friend came to me yesterday with a 
paper pamphlet, and handing it to me he 
“Him, has this person stolen your 
fire?” ‘The brochure had the amazing title, 
Bad Breaks by the Four Hundred, Written by 
One of Them. The fellow did take a few bits 
from Vogue but in his eagerness to conceal 


said : 


his peceadilloes he has betrayed himself and 
given to the public a pinchbeck article. 


One glance at the volume suffices to show 
its vulgarity and to prove that it was not writ- 
The 
per- 


ten by any person in social standing. 
term Four Hundred, which has been 
verted from its original meaning, since its un- 
wise adoption by Mr. McAllister, is now only 
used by the vulgar and the ignorant. No one 
in New York Society, even with the conven- 
ient cloak of an anonymous writer thrown 
around him, would class himself as a member 
of the Four Hundred. Such a social condi- 
tion does not exist, except in country newspa- 
pers and Bowery farce-comedies. The writer 
says gravely that it is the correct thing at din- 
ner, when furnished a plate, to cross one’s 
knife and fork. This is done only among serv- 
ants. This remark stamps the book. 
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I would say here that I know of no authori- 
tative book of etiquette published in New York. 
I have examined them all from Don’t, down 
(or up, as you may choose to take it) to the 
most elaborate work on the subject. The 
best are the most harmless ; if they do not con- 
tain mistakes it is because they do not treat of 
any but subjects so trite (of which every child is 
cognizant) that they may be termed the very 
primers of social etiquette. 


«THE WELL LAID PLANS OF MICE 
AND MEN” 


(Continued from page 35) 


Laurence felt rather piqued, though he was 
not a conceited man, and sitting down in the 
vacant seat, rather laid himself out to please. 
He soon found that he was talking to Miss 
Mabyn in a rather different way than he did 
to most women ; often his utmost dexterity 
was expended in keeping people off the sub- 
ject of his poems and the admiration of them 
that so easily arises in female minds. Miss 
Mabyn was quite different ; she chatted away, 
treating him just like any other young man, 
and in place of being adored Laurence found 
himself adding incense to the homage which 
this very charming young woman evidently 
expected to receive as a right. Without be- 
ing specially vivacious, her face was mobile, 
and as Laurence watched her he kept wonder- 
ing where he had seen her before. 

‘© am so little in New York,’’ he said, at 
last, “that I really have forgotten just where, 
but I am sure that I have met you before. 
Perhaps I have seen you at Mrs. Gilder’s or 
Mrs. Hutton’s.”” 

‘* Mrs. Gilder,” said the girl dreamily ; 
‘<no, I have never been there, though I have 
heard that she has such a delightful house ; 
her husband is a writer, isn’t he? And who 
is Mrs. Hutton? I don’t believe I ever heard 
of her before.”” 

This was certainly surprising. It dawned 
on Laurence that possibly she had never 
read his poems, and he chuckled to himself, 

“Oh, they are only writer people,’ he 
said apologetically. 

“T don’t read very much,’’ she answered 
with a smile, “so I don’t know whether peo- 
ple are celebrated or not. I don’t like books, 
I've never read more than half a 


. 


do you? 
dozen in my life.’ 

He was very much amused ; a sort of warm 
glow of fun swept through his great frame. 

“And may I ask what were the favored 
half dozen ?”” 

«Oh, even those don’t interest me. I read 
them at school one winter as a punishment. 
Let me see—Vanity Fair, A Man Without a 
Country and Nicholas Nickleby. I don’t 
remember the others. I rather liked Nicholas 
Nickleby the best,” she said, raising her soul- 
ful eyes as though she thought this evidence 
of correct literary taste would please him. The 
contrast between her looks and manner and 
the Philistinism of Nicholas Nickleby made 
Laurence want to shout with glee, but he re- 
frained for fear of offending her. 

‘¢ Perhaps she’s musical, or paints,’’ he 
thought; ‘she’s probably a genius of some 
sort—that accounts for it.” 

‘¢T read a great deal,” he said with a view 
to drawing her out, ‘‘it’s such a good way 
of passing the time; one can spend so many 
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pleasant hours with a book, or perhaps you 
find something better to do with your time.”” 

“Oh, I don’t do anything.”” 

‘¢ But I’m sure you do.” 

“« No, really, I’m perfectly idle. Of course, 
in the evening there are dances and things and 
in the day time I pay calls and write letters,” 
and a faint blush spread over her perfect face. 
‘<T like to sit still and think a good deal.” 

It was so simply said that Laurence was 
speechless ; he felt rebuked for being in the 
hustle and world of people who did things ; 
he felt crushed and stilled as though he had 





CLOTH OUTDOOR GARMENT FOR GIRL 
OF TEN OR TWELVE, 


caught a glimpse of a far land only dwelt in 
by such rare creatures as the girl beside him. 

‘¢T wish I was clever like other girls,’’ she 
went on. ‘I don’t seem to have a talent or 
a taste for anything. Perhaps I might like to 
read if I began with just the right kind of 
books.”” 

“Oh, don’t read; never read anything. 
You're perfect!” he cried with an emphasis 
that surprised himself. He was glad that the 
butler at that moment announced ‘¢ Miss 
Mabyn’s carriage’’ and that the conversation 
was at an end—the illusion of the girl, he 
thought, might have been spoiled by further 
talk. 

He watched her drive away in the dusk 
with the same sensation that he had felt in 
foreign galleries in having the verger draw the 
curtains over some beautiful picture. In the 
morning he sent a note down to her house. 
It read : 


«¢ My dear Miss Mabyn: 

«It came over me last night why I thought 
I had seen you before, when Mrs. Rathbone 
told me that you had kindly given Mr. a 
few sittings for his picture. Can I add to the 
glory of your having inspired such a work of 
art this sonnet, that came to me as I sat alone 
on the window seat in the dusk ? 





“¢ Very truly, 
*¢ Laurence Henshaw.” 


. 
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BEST&CO 





A Few 
Good Things 
For the Baby, 


Is the title of a little booklet we have pre- 
pared for our customers, containing illustra- 
tions of a few articles of Babies’ wear, we are 
elling at very attractive prices. 


Fine nainsook slips at 63 cts. and $1.00. Fine nainsook 
hort dresses 87 cts. Hand made long and short slips $2.75. 
Cloaks, wrappers, caps, china toilet sets, etc. 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


60-62 West 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


WP Erges: & OO “ 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. \ 


“ 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
rders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 


Sacgues 





ALTERED INTO FASHIONABLE CAP€S. 
Mrs. E, J. BARKER, 116 West 3joth St., N. Y. 


Seventeen years with Geo. Smith, Regent St., London, and 
C. G. Gunthers’ Sen, 5th Ave. 


GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and 


artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 80th and 81st Sts. 





brown. 


Ladies’ Tailor & Dressmaker, 
20 East 33p Sr., N. Y. 
(Bet. sth & Madison Aves.) 
Reception 
and Visiting 
Gowns, 
Coats, Capes, 
Wraps, etc., 
Riding Habits. 


Ladies own Fur Gar- 
ments renovated and 
made over to the pre- 


vailing styles a speci- 





alty. 





INFORMATION furnished in regard to 
ante-nuptial _settle- 

ments, marriage, ali- 
mony; husband’s duty to wife; wife’s necessaries; 
woman’s separate control of her property ; husband's and 
wife’s interest in others’ real estate; rights of surviving 
husband or wife; duties and rights of parent and child, 
guardian and ward, master and servant; adoption; wills, 
etc., etc. All answers will be carefully revised by a member 
of the Bar of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts and of the 
United States. Address, Legal Bureau, P. O. Box 3200, 
Boston, Mass. 


GRANDE - 
MAISON de BLANC 


479 FIFTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. DES CAPUCINES, 
New YORK, PARIS. 


Finest Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 


Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourselt in communication with me and every- 
thing in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
house will be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
manner, ALEXANDER MATIER, . 

Bet. 29th and 30th Sts. 435 FOURTH AVENUE, NEWYORK 


XAVIER CRISEZ. 


ARTISTIC WOODWORK. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
GILT FURNITURE OF STYLE LOUIS xiv., xv., XvI. 
Draperies in exquisite styles 
A SPECIALTY. 
170 LEXINGTON AVE, (bet. 30th and 31st STS.,) 
NEW YORK, 
Out of the city correspondence invited. - 


B. SCHULICH, 
Ladies’ Tailor, Importer and Dressmaker, 


Begs to announce that his establishment will preduce the 
choicest results in the art of Ladies’ Garments, Capes, 
Coats, Habits for street and carriage, Ball and Evening 
Toilettes, Riding Habits faultlessly made with latest im- 
provements. Prices Low for first-class work. 


COKRESPONDENCE INVITED. “ 
120 WEST 47TH ST. (West 6th Ave.), NEW YORK. 


ISIS: CLOSE 


Choicest 
Confections 


FOR 


YOUNG 
LADIES 


A 
SPECIALTY. 





152 Madison Ave. 
Cor. 32nd Street, 
New York, 
and 
392 Prospect St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Correspondence 
Invited. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for January and February. 


S. HAHN, 


LApvigs’ TAILOR, 51 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Will execute orders in his specialty, guaranteeing perfect 
satisfaction in fit, workmanship and style. 
Prices to suit the mid-winter season. 
Fur garments altered, to give tailor-made effect. 


FLEISCHER, 


Lapies’ TaiLor AND Hapir Maker, 


Having enlarged my facilities with increased premises. 
ladies can obtain original designs in Coats, Capes, Jackets, 
Street and House Gowns. Riding Habits made in perfect fit. 
My prices are certain to be satisfactory for first-class work, 


COKRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


914 6th Ave. (Bet 51-52 Sts.), New York. 
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BETWEEN SEASON SALE 


TOMS 


1893-94 


W®* beg to an- 
nounce that, 

in addition to 
our usual discount 
during the month 
of January, we have 
added 5%, making 
it now 15%, as an 
inducement to those 
who are hesitating on 
\ account of the present 
Y financial condition, 
and also to keep our 
large staff of skilled 
workmen employed, 
thereby giving our 
patrons and others the 
benefit of getting our 
exclusive materials, 
designs and_ styles, 
at extremely low 
prices. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Ladies’ Tailor and Habit Maker, 


391 Fifth Ave. (cor. 36th St.), N. Y. 


A NEW LUXURY 


Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 





















































near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased to learn that 

ROSBACH, the favorite table water there, is now pro- 

curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 

THE RosBaCcH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN- EXPOSITION 


a 
SPECIALTY 


ad -Twye FFORT 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 


CORRECT STYLES. New York City. 


ON 
RIDING BREECHES AND HUNT SUITS 


BOUDOIR 
ToILEtT SPECIALTIES. 


Everything to make women 
Beautiful. Best features accentu- 
ated by Feature Shaping, Facial 
Massage, Skin Softening. Depila- 
tory for removing superfluous hair. 
Tooth Bleaching. Faded and 
Bleached Hair Restored. 

Free consultation by mail. 

The Boudar Toilet Spectalty Co. 


27 WEST 247TH STREET, N. Y. CITY. yv 



























































































































































Enclosed was the sonnet In the Beauty of 


Idleness, to A. M., which is so well known 
that it need not be quoted here. 
And thus it began. In the warm, sunny 


afternoons Laurence got into the habit of 


walking over the sand dunes until he caught 
sight of Miss Mabyn’s pink parasol, then he 
would lie down at ease in the warm grass and 
spend the afternoon watching her face and 
talking nonsense, for he did talk nonsense like 
the veriest college boy. 

After she knew that he was a poet she took 
a kindly though not absorbing interest in his 
work, but they never talked much about what 
he was doing; somehow he could not have 
told what they talked about in those short 
fleeting hours. 


Of course the flirtation and the evidences of 


its seriousness were the topics of the Rathbone 
house party. Without any other sentimental 
outbreak on the part of any of the other mem- 
bers Laurence’s doings kept them in a perpetual 
state of excitement, and the question “« Who 
will tell Mrs. was agitated many 
times a day. 

They were all devoted to their charming 
hostess, and, puttting the world’s construction 
on the long intimacy, they pitied Mrs. Rath- 
bone, and if that lady ever had any reason to 
have her head turned by admiration and atten- 
tion it was that autumn by the sea, when the 
men crowded around her for fear she would 
miss Laurence’s attentions, and the women 
were simply as good as only women can be 
when they are afraid that one of their sisters is 
in trouble, and see her bearing it like a trump. 

Chey were all very kind, but Mrs. Rath- 
bone knew—knew it as perfectly the first 
time Laurence went strolling over the downs 
as she did the night when he blurted it all out 
to her and asked for her congratulations. 

It came about one night as they walked up 
and down in the moonlight in the box-bor- 
dered garden. ‘They had walked so much 
together that their steps were in perfect time, 
and they were both rather quiet tramping up 
and down on the hard walk and listening to 
the surf beating against the shore. ‘Then he 
told her that he was going to marry Miss 
Mabyn. Ido not know what she said, but 
although she felt like a queen discrowned, 
Mrs. Rathbone could rise to any height at a 
moment's notice, and whatever she said it was 
= the right thing—said in just the right 

‘that made not only Laurence but Alice 
M: abyn love her forever. 

Then with the sweetest patience she let 
him babble on of Alice’s charms, listening to 
all his absurd lover’s nonsense until she was 
ready to drop with fatigue. 


> 


Rathbone ? 


“I am going in now,”’ she said at last. 
«¢ Chauncey will think IT have eloped.” 
“ [ wanted to ask you to once,” he said, 


laughing ; ‘¢it all so long ago and so 
absurd.” 

“¢ Did you?” only a little bit of 
womanly vanity, but she was glad. «I never 
cared for but one man and that was Chauncey. 
I hope you will be as happy as we have been,’ 
she said very quietly, and she turned away, 
piqued, perhaps, and wounded that this, the 
first of all her henchmen, was no longer to do 
her bidding. He caught one of her little 
cold hands and kissed it again and again. 

‘< Good-by,’’ he said, and so, though the 
world would scarcely believe it, his was, per- 
haps, the keener sorrow in parting that night. 


was 


It was 








Was his marriage a success as time went 
by? Who can say? I can only quote from 
so good an authority as one of those pithy, 
scrappy letters that Mrs. Rathbone is famous 
for scratching off. 

«« Alice Henshaw is more lovely than ever. 
What does she do? Nothing but be sweet. 
Her arms are full of her beautiful children, 
and her husband adores her.” 

Polly King. 


Vogue of 25 January, 1894, will be de- 
voted pictorially to Wine and Beer. The 
latter subject is charmingly treated, both in 
text and illustration. Those readers who re- 
member the article on The Pipes and the 
Poets, published some months ago, will find 
Beer Mugs equally entertaining. For sale by 
all newsdealers. Price 10 cents, with Supple- 
ment. 


HusBaNnpD (irritably): “ Can’t you remem- 
ber where I said I left my glasses at breakfast 
this morning ?”” 

Wire: “I'm sorry, dear, but I really 
can’t.” 

HusBaNnD (peevishly): ‘* That shows the 
forgetfulness of you women.” 


A GOOD CHILD 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed by use 
of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is best infants’ food ; so easily prepared that improper 
feeding is inexcusable. 


cReeer & FITZGERALD; 
TRUNKS, BAGS, 
DRESS SUIT 
CASES. 


161 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
7or Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK, 


the gentle sportsman’s illustrat- 
GAM EL A N D = magazine, reveals virgin 


oods and waters, Yearly, §1 ; 








three trial numbers, 25 cents. Aine Gameland, 1267 Broadway » 
New York. 
" f 25 EAST 115TH 
MISS IDA JARVIS, * fast 11 


will play the Piano or Violin for Dancing Classes, Gymnas- 

tics, Theatricals or Schools, Terms reasonable. References — 

Mrs. L, P. Morton, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, Mrs. Albert H. 
Gallatin, Mrs, Robert Olyphant. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES 


VOGUE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London. Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. For foreign 
countries in the posia: union, five dollars a year, postage 
free. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order Other remittances at sender’s risk. Single copies 
ten cents. 


Cable 


Advertising orders should reach the office not later than Ic 
\.M. Wednesday preceding the week of publication. When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage for their 
return if found unavailable. 


Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper of each 
copy denotes the time when the subscription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers will be 
changed as often as desired. In orderinga change of address 
both the old and the new address must be given. Two 
weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers whe fail te receive a single copy of 
Vogue should immediately notify the Publisher. Readers who 
are unable te purchase Vogue at any news stands or on any 
railroad train er steambeat will confer a faver by promptly 
reporting that fast. 





This space is 
reserved for 
Haas BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 
New York. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. AF 4AE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical COLLARS and CuFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOE WELL. FIT WELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs, ‘ 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
CENTS, 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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$250 


SPECIAL PREMIUM 
VOGUE —_ Sdiet aun mage 


States, who sends to VOGUE by April 1st, 
1894, the greatest number of subscriptions 
to VOGUE. 

This $250 to be paid in the form of an 
order upon any advertiser in VOGUE for 
goods to that amount. 

In this way a smart gown for evening or 
day wear, any article or articles of dress, or 
furniture, jewelry, household ornaments, etc., 
etc., can be procured for comparatively little 
effort and no cost, because subscriptions to 
VOGUE are very easily procured. 

The terms of this competition are most 
favorable to contestants. The actual money 
sent will count on a computation of one 
point for each ten cents received. That is to 
say, $4 will count as 40 points, $3 as 30 
points, $1 as 10 points, 1oc. as I point. 





V ogue Binding Cie 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
or Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated. 
It is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound vol- 
ume, handsomely 
designed, 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free. This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 
ment. 

Address, 


VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Opera CrLoaks AND Wraps, DINNER, BALL AND REcEPTION Gowns 


At Most REASONABLE PRICES. 


Broapway, 4th Avenug, gth anp toth Srreers. 
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